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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 



c£ Plans have been filed with the Building Superintendent for the new 
studio building for the Arts Club, in New York, to be erected by the Arts 
Reality Company, of which Charles R. Lamb is president, at 119 and 121 
East Nineteenth Street. It is to be a fireproof structure, seven stories 
high, with a mezzanine floor. It will have a frontage of 59.31 feet and a 
depth of 82.1 feet. The facade will be of sculptured Belleville gray rock 
at the first story, and ornamental brick with terra-cotta trimmings above. 
It is to have a Gothic entrance, adorned with an arch and columns. The 
building is to cost $200,000. 

<£ There seems to have been an awaking on the part of public museums, 
recently, in relation to American works of art. Among the younger in- 
stitutions, special emphasis is being laid upon American collections, while 
the old organizations have of late expressed a determination to remedy 
at once past neglect in this 
direction. The Art Institute 
of Chicago can boast of only 
forty-nine canvases by native 
painters, and in the Metropol- 
itan's catalogue there are like- 
wise conspicuous omissions. 
The Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, is in this particular well 
in the lead, and the fact that 
its founder and directors were 
among the first who recognized 
the worth of American produc- 
tions should always redound 
to the institution's credit. 
J> The new capitol of Min- 
nesota, which is architecturally 
one of the finest buildings in 
the country, has several rooms 
which are to be set aside to 
foster the progress of art and 
for the use of the State Art 
Society. In these a permanent 
exhibition will be continually 
open to the public. It will 
be varied in character, showing 
paintings, sculpture, and the BR00CH mTK ENAMEL decorations 
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•* Professor L. H. Bailey's new volume, "The Outlook to Nature," 
contains a glowing vision of the direction which the artistic impulse of 
man will take in time yet to come. " Some day we shall construct great 
pictures out of doors. We shall assemble the houses, control the architec- 
ture, arrange the trees and the forests, direct the roads and fences, display 
the slopes of the hills, lay out the farms, remove every feature that offends 
a sensitive eye; and people will leave the galleries, with their limitations 
and imitations, to go to the country to see some of the greatest works of 
art that man can make. These works will have sweep and breadth and 
distance. Every rain and wind and snow will heighten their efficiency 
and their meaning. Many of the works that we are so fond of indoors 
will appear trivial. Art societies will be formed, whose attention will be 
given chiefly to art out of doors — to art that is always new, and free, and 
large, and inspiring. A new art profession is just now rising, having for 
its sphere the real field under the open sky. As yet it has no name. Once 
it was called landscape-gardening, when its efforts were confined to the 
constricted areas of gardens and parks. Now it is called landscape archi- 
tecture, as in its present stage it has much to do with buildings and engi- 
neering problems. Soon 
it will rise beyond these 
arbitrary bounds and take 
the face of nature for its 
own. The regulation of 
the scenery of mountains 
is not large for its grasp. 
It will be one of the. great 
art efforts of the future." 
,* The Public Library of 
Providence, Rhode Island, 
has recently inaugurated 
a unique movement, circu- 
lating among its subscrib- 
ers pictures as well as 
books. Procuring a com- 
paratively large collection 
of photographs of the 
world's great paintings, it 
had them neatly framed 
and announced that it 
was ready to lend them to 
private individuals for in- 
definite periods of time. 
Thus one desiring a picture 
can, without cost, get one 
of these, place it upon the 
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thoroughly familiar, and then ex- 
change it for another. The plan 
already, it is said, has proved very 
popular. 

ej* The lectures arranged for October 
and November, at the Chicago Art 
Institute, for the members' Tuesday 
course, are as folows: October 24th — 
Professor James Banks, University 
of Chicago; subject, " The Excava- 
tion of Bismya, the Oldest City in 
the World"; stereopticon pictures. 
October 31st — Lecturer, Howard 
Pyle; "The Practical Object of Pic- 
ture - making." November 7th — 
Subject continued. November 14th — 
Lecturer, Professor George Breed 
Zug,University of Chicago ; "Leonardo 
da Vinci: His Life and Works"; 
illustrated by stereopticon. Novem- 
ber 2 1 st — Lecturer, George Wharton 
James, Pasadena; "The Old Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California." 
November 28th — Lecture recital, 
Mrs. Alice Edwards Emerson;" The 
Romantic School of Music," with 
illustrations from Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Mac- 
Do well, and Liszt — a good program. 

J> William H. Goodyear, curator of the museum of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, who recently returned from Glasgow, spent 
the summer arranging for the display of the Brooklyn Museum's exhibi- 
tion of architectural refinements at an architectural exhibition at Edin- 
burgh, organized by the Edinburgh Architectural Association. Mr. Good- 
year also prepared the catalogue for the exhibition. The backbone of 
the Edinburgh exhibition consists of sixty large cartoons of survey, plans, 
and elevations. Sixty-eight of the exhibits, including forty photographs 
of large dimension, were forwarded from the Brooklyn Museum Exhibition, 
which was held at Rome in the spring, by the Architectural Society of 
that city. The space allotted there was one hundred and fifty feet of 
linear hanging, or seventy-five feet in two lines, as against five hundred 
and fifty feet in Edinburgh. Fofty-seven of the Edinburgh exhibits are 
enlargements which were made in Edinburgh from the negatives taken 
in Europe this summer by Mr. Goodyear. 

J> A vigorous campaign of the tariff on art at the re-assembling of Con- 
gress will soon be begun by representive artists and well-known art bodies 
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of several states. The movement will be under the direction of the League 
for Political Education, of which Robert Erskine Ely is the director. Mr. 
Ely recently declared that active work would begin in October, in co- 
operation with art societies and all other societies and individuals in the 
United States who are of the opinion that a tax on the importation of works 
of art is a tax on culture and civilization itself. About three years ago a 
bill was introduced by Congressman Lovering, of Massachusetts, which 
was approved by most of the art societies in this country, and provided 
that works of art created fifty years before the date of importation should 
be free from duty. It was pigeonholed by the Ways and Means Committee. 
This bill is declared to represent a minimum of justice to the collectors 
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of sculptures, paintings, and works of industrial art of the United States, 
the art museums, and the artists. It is urged by the art societies that the 
absurdity of the tariff, from the point of view of protection, is, that the artist 
does not want the protection, and that a man may be a most consistent 
protectionist and not want a tax on art. 

<£ Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard, in the course of his holiday in 
Europe, arranged with the governments of Bavaria, Saxony, and Switzer- 
land, and the municipal authorities of Frankfurt and Nuremberg, for im- 
portant gifts to the Germanic Museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
should accommodations sufficient for them be provided. Included in the 
gifts probably will be a cast of the memorial slab and the accessory structure 
of Emperor Louis IV, " The Bavarian," and reproductions of Goethe's 
room at Frankfurt and of the house of Albrecht Diirer at Nuremberg ; a 
chancel of a thirteenth-century church at Wechselburg, Saxony, and a 
sepulchral monument at La Sarrez Switzerland. 
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<£ The $150,000 appropriated by the Pennsylvania legislature for a state 
monument on the Gettysburg battle-field has just become available, and 
now, as soon as a commission is formed, plans for a memorial will be con- 
sidered. 

<£ Since the suggestion was made that the Bramantino panels were painted 
by Julia Romano for Rafael, their price has greatly increased. A dozen 
of these panels were purchased by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, and the remaining six, which he 
was unable to acquire, owing to a lack of funds, have since been sent to 
New York, having been purchased by Stanford White for more than double 
the price which Sir Purdon paid. The panels were buried for twenty years 
in the private residence of the late Henry Willet, a rich Brighton brewer 
and collector, and their existence was known only to a few personal friends 
"of Mr. Willet. Nothing was done by the executor of Mr. Willet's estate 
to properly describe the panels, and Sir Purdon was thus able to make 
an excellent bargain. The Kensington Museum managed to secure fos. 
a trifling sum six panels a few years ago. Sir Purdon says that if the 
panels were really painted by Romano, it makes them of far greater value, 
but as they have been recognized for hundreds of years as Bramantino's, 
they will remain known as such until it is satisfactorily proved that tra- 
dition has erred. 

J> Edward Robinson, director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has 
sent a letter to the trustees, resigning. His letter implies that there has been 
friction between himself and . the governing body regarding questions of 
policy, and states that his decision is final. In his letter, Mr. Robinson 
says: "My reason for resigning is that I am not in sympathy with the 
policy of administration of the museum, especially in matters affecting 
the position of the director, but not within his control, and as a result I 
have come unwillingly to the conclusion that I can no longer occupy the 
post either with advantage to the museum or with satisfaction to myself." 
<£ An interesting work is that of the art committee of the Public Educa- 
tion Association in decorating the public schools of New York with pic- 
tures which will interest the pupils and help to develop their love of the 
beautiful. Several thousand dollars have already been spent by the friends 
of the association in placing pictures and casts upon the walls of the class- 
rooms of more than a dozen public schools. To carry out the plans of 
the art committee this autumn and winter in decorating the school rooms 
will require an expenditure of about "$5,000. For the primary grades in 
the public schools, the pictures usually selected are of simple subjects, 
such as animals, birds, flowers, and little children. For this purpose 
colored pictures are best. The pictures in the grammar grades are usually 
of fine scenery, portraits of famous men, or photographs of paintings which 
are good artistically and tell an interesting story as well. The pictures 
and decorations in the high schools are chosen almost wholly for their 
artistic value; for example, photographs of the best paintings and build- 
ings, plaster casts of famous statues, and reproductions of drawings of the 
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masters. A picture-circulating sub-committee proposes to establish in 
each school a large collection of pictures, which can be circulated as books 

are now, and which can be 
enjoyed by the children at 
their leisure in their homes. 
In Manchester, England, 
and in several New York 
settlements this plan has 
worked successfully, 
ej* An exhibition of the 
work of Adolph von Men- 
zel, the German artist who 
died last winter at the age 
of ninety, was recently 
opened at the Lenox Li- 
brary, in New York. It 
comprises many reproduc- 
tions of drawings and 
paintings, lithographs in 
pen and with crayon, and 
lithographs done with brush 
and scraper, etchings, book- 
illustrations engraved on 
wood, and portraits of 
Menzel at various periods 
of his life. Menzel was 
known to most people as 
identifed with the period of 
Frederick 'the Great, in his 
paintings and illustrations. 
The cause was to be found 
in the fact that so much 
of his published work was 
devoted to that period. 
His sphere, however, was 
not so limited, and there 
are thousands of drawings 
which the public have not 
seen, or have seen only in 
isolated cases in reproduc- 
tions. Five thousand 
drawings were found in 
Menzel's studio at the time 
of his death. In this exhibition there are added reproductions of Menzel's 
paintings, arranged chronologically, like the lithographs. 
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Jt> One of the features of the proposed north annex to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, plans for which have been filed by Park Commissioner 
Pallas with the Department of Buildings, is an amphitheatre, or lecture-hall, 

which will seat five hundred per- 
sons. Sir Purdon Clarke , curator 
of the museum, and other prom- 
inent art authorities, will be the 
lecturers. This annex is to be a 
two-story-and-basement building. 
Another annex, similar in design, 
is to form the south wing of the 
building, and the cost of these 
structures is estimated at $5,000,- 
000. Plans for the north annex, 
as prepared by the architects, 
provide for a structure with a 
frontage of one hundred and 
forty-one feet and a depth of one 
hundred eighty-four feet. The 
first and second floors will be 
devoted to exhibition galleries. 
The cost of this building is esti- 
mated at $1,250,000. 
& The extensive improvements 
at the art department's quarters 
of Pratt Institute during the 
summer, in consequence of its 
exchange of the fifth floor for the 
much larger third floor, have 
given the department accommo- 
dations greatly superior to any 
enjoyed before. The principal 
changes are a studio entirely de- 
voted to the normal class; one 
for still-life and perspective; two 
studios for the use of the design 
and architectural classes, in which 
are many new and valuable casts 
of architectural details; a large, 
well-lighted, and generously 
equipped room for manual train- 
ing; much larger and more convenient studios and offices for the archi- 
tecture classes; separate studios for the oil and water color classes; a 
new amphitheater lecture-room, seating sixty persons; improved lockers 
accommodating both material and clothing, and many new offices and 
teachers' rooms. The large enrollment of students, however, has filled the 
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classes and many applicants have been refused because the limit of 
admission is reached—surely a very satisfactory showing for the school. 
Ji The University of Chicago has donated $100,000 towards a $1,000,000 
endowment fund planned for the American Academy of Fine Arts at Rome, 
the purpose of which is to develop art in America. Yale, Harvard, and 
Columbia have each subscribed the same amount, while numerous individ- 
uals, including J. Pierpont Morgan, W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., Henry Walker, 
and James Stillman, have given large sums, bringing the present total of 
subscribed funds up to $800,000. 

Jk American art has been honored again by the French government's decision 
to add to the collection of the Muse'e Luxembourg Dannat's picture, "The 
Aragonian Smuggler,' ' which has hitherto lurked in obscurity in the mu- 
seum at Perpignan. The Luxembourg has long possessed Dannat's "Wo- 
"man in Red." 

Jk F. Weber & Co., Philadelphia, have just issued an exceptionally com- 
plete catalogue, which comprises a full line of materials used in the following 
professions: artists in oil and water-color, china-decorators, architects, en- 
gineers, lithographers, and other professional draughtsmen and designers; 
supplies for gilders, sign and coach painters* etchers' and engravers' tools; 
a very extensive line of all supplies for pyrography, or wood-burning; also 
wax and paper flower materials. The booklet will be found of value to the 
artist public for ready reference. 

Jt, The art trade will be interested to learn that the old and well-known 
picture-frame house of the Newcomb-Macklin Company, Chicago, has 
been reoganized. Mr. Newcomb has retired, having sold his interest to 
John Suster, who has been with the concern for eighteen years, and who is 
now the vice-president and secretary of the company. Mr. Suster has a 
wide acquaintance among the artists and art dealers of the West, since for 
ten years he had personal supervision of all the work done by the company, 
and for two years he was its representative on the road. 
& The mayor of Denver, Colorado, has decided each year to set a day for 
the "cleaning up " of his city. The results this year were marvelous. The 
city set an example by thoroughly cleaning all down-town business streets 
and alleys, painting all of the poles used in its fire and police system, plac- 
ing new and improved refuse-cans at down-town street and alley crossings, 
and erecting a number of bronzed iron drinking-fountains in the business 
section.. Hundreds of property owners repainted and repaired their build- 
ings, the work which could not be finished on Saturday being continued 
during the week. Lawns in all parts of the city were cleaned, shade-trees 
trimmed, and flower-beds set out. Weeds were cut on dozens of vacant 
lots, and sidewalks were repaired everywhere. The city was transformed 
in a day, and there is every indication that it will be kept so. Prizes will be 
offered for the most attractive down-town store front, for the finest flower- 
garden, for the best-kept lawn, for the cleanest vacant lot, and for the 
most beautiful block, and the agitation will be continued until Denver 
becomes the cleanest citv in the United States. 



